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~ Frank Is First 


: 


z 


F ae who works at pocketbooks, 
is our first collect-a-hundred man. 

He saw the D.W.’s opening $50,000 
fund appeal spread over the front page 
of Tuesday's paper, and read the pro- 
posal that active supporters of the pa- 
per undertake to raise $100 each. 

“That shouldn't be so hard,” he told 
himself as he turned over in his mind the 
names of friends and brother unionists 


who read or are friendly to the D.W. 


* On Wednesday evening, little more 


1 than 24 hours after he read the appeal, 


he was in our office. He didn’t quite 
make the hundred that first day. He 


‘had only $95. But it wasn't a bad start. 


He should make it, with something to 
- spare. 
How did he get it? On Tuesday 
evening, he got together with half a 
dozen or so fellow-unionists who are 
readers of the D.W. They went over the 
appeal in that day's paper, and they 
emptied their pockets! 
_ A few hundred Franks in the shops 
and neighborhoods across the land will 
put the campaign over. Go thou and be 
one, even if your name is not Frank. 
But while Frank was our first collect- 
a hundred man, there were several who 
contributed $100 each. Three such con- 


- tributions came from devoted, if anony- 


mous, friends of the paper who come 


through in every emergency, two who 


live in downtown Manhattan and one 
in Washington Heights. In one case, it 


is a first instalment on a $250 pledge. 


_ And from Pittsburgh and Wisconsin 
come $100 each, gathered by our com- 
mittees there in anticipation of the cam- 
paign. In a note to editor John Gates, 
the doughty Steve Nelson of Pittsburgh 
writes briefly: “Stick by the paper; do 


.not let it go under when it is needed 


more than ever!” 

Our Wisconsonites noted rather tear- 
> fully that they coyld have perhaps given 
the fund campaign a quicker. start had 
_ Lester Rodney come out there to cover 
the world series. Fate, and the good 
right arm of Sal Maglie, decided other- 


wise. 


There is a $50 contribution from -L:B. 
of New York, accompanied by a letter 


- which initiates the discussion on the pa- 


per for which we asked Tuesday. It is a 
very good letter, we think, and can be 
found in the Speak Your Piece columns 
on Page 4. There is also $25 from an- 
other wonderful supporter of our pa- 
per, a double - gold star mother who 
donates often and much. She, too, has a 
letter which will appear in those col- 
Umnhns. 


A “Brooklyn couple” that has con- 


tributed often in the past sends two five 


dollar bills in separate envelopes. There 
are two $2 contributions from another 
veteran contributor to Lester Rodney, 
P.R.N., who sends our sports editor con- 
gratulations on his 20 years on the pa- 
per, and who writes that the prospects 
of life without the D.W.. “is utterably 
dismal” and we cannot let it happen. 
The wife in that Brooklyn couple writes 
that she has been reading the paper 
since childhood and could not do with- 
out it. Her husband, she writes, feels 
the same. | 

Another reader, S.E., sends $1 and 
writes she is very pleased with the draft 
resolution of the Communist Party be- 
cause “it proved to me the leadership 
can learn. She maintained it “was ex- 
pressed in clear and understanding lan- 
guage, abandoning the ‘dry as dust 
style of most political documents of the 
past. Fran and Moish of New York send 
$2, promise more. 

A Manhattan group collected $55 


‘op the day of the appeal, and rushed it 


to us. This is the kind of response we 
need. Those superb garment workers 
came along with a $20 donation, a ten 
and two fives. There was $10 from De- 
troit, $20 from. J.S. of New York, $20 
from Riverdale in the Bronx, $10 from 
a small town Michigander, $10 from a 
New York Lithographer, $10 from St. 
Louis, and varying small sums brought 
directly to our office by New Yorkers. 
Standing on the D.W.’s $50,000 fund 
appeal, launched Oct. 2: 
Received to date $1,442.00 
Stil to. go $48,558.00 
Make out all checks and money 
orders to Robert W. Dunn. Send all con- 
tributions to P.O. Box 231, Cooper Sta- 
tion New York Citv 3, N.Y.; or bring to 
35 E. 12 St., 8th floor. 


Brief by ACLU 
Hits Smith Act 


LIGHTFOOT SCALES 
expression of revolutionary 
so long as there is no. 


ab 


Liberties the 
doctrine. 


The American Civil 
Union yesterday urged the U. S. 
Supreme Court to rule the mem-|“clear and present danger.” 
bership section of the Smith Act' In a. friend of the court brief 


‘violates 


unconstitutional on the ground it; filed with the Supreme Court, the 
freedom of speech and | ACLU argued that mere speeches 
association. and association, unrelated to act- 
‘tion, is curbed under the Smith 
‘Acts membership provision. 


f 
SEE EDITORIAL PAGE 5 
— —4A “The only act which must be 


The Smith Act prohibits con- shown,” said the brief, “is that of 
spiring to teach or advocate. the membership and association. The 


overthrow of the government. by 


a case involving Il top Commn- 


jjin anv 
violent ov erthrow. 
| section now 
ithe court. 


individual . ... need never have 
engaged in anv other conduct de- 
signed to further the forbidden 
teaching. He need not himself have 
engaged in any advocacy. Guilty 
of the law penalizes membership knowledge can be found from evi- 
organization advocating dence that the defendant was ac- 
and this is the quainted with literature on which 
the prosecution relies to show that 
the organization advocated the 
doctrine of violent overthrow. Or 
it might be enough if the defend- 


force and violence. and was held 
valid by the high court in 1951 in 


nist Party leaders. Another section 


being tested before 
Argument is scheduled 
‘for next week in the cases of Junius 
Scales of North Carolina’ and 


| Clande Lightioot of Chicago for 
violation o fthe membership pro- 
vision. 
| The ACLU stated that under the 
cacy of the, violent overthrow of 
the government can 
“Only such advocacy as creates a 
clear and present danger, consider-. 
ed in the setting in which it occurs, 
pone”? constitutionally be criminal- 

it-said in emphasizing that 
bry First Amendinent protects even 


ee ee 


in addition to Egypt, immediately 
demanded participation — in 
‘Council's Suez debate. 


court's 1951 decision not all advo-, 


he curbed.’ 


the 


ant attended meetings and -heard 


speeches which the jury decides 


expressed the prohibited doctrine. 

.. The emphasis is on what the 
defendant thinks rather than what 
he does.: 

Answering a lower court opinion 
in the Seales case that a conspiracy 
is a partnership for hero pur- 
poses and all who join it with 
knowledge of its purposes are 
guilty, the ACLU said this position 

(Continued on Page 7) 


ISRAEL, 7 ARAB NATIONS ASK 
VOICE IN THE UN SUEZ DEBATE 


UNITED NATIONS, N. 
| newed its demand for a non-voting voice in the United Na- 
tions Security Councils Suez debate. Seven Arab countries, 


= Oct. 4—Israel today re- 


~~ - mee ee ee 


sponsor the measure. 


In essence, the resolution asks 
‘the Council to endorse the London 


: 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 4. — The 
United Mine Workers and coal 
operators today ironed out hitches 
that held up the new pact provid- 
ing a package raise of $2.40 a day 
and signed the pact here follow- 
ing the union convention's unani- 
mous approval of the terms. 

The hitch that caused a delay in 


- the si pe scheduled yesterday in- 


volved $40 payment in: 1958 for 
three extra iv of vacation pro- 
vided in the pact-Dec. 24, 26 and 
$l—in addition to the $100 the 


MINE UNION, OWNERS SIGN PAY HIKE PACT 


John L. Lewis explained that the 


issue was 
uestion to further negotia- | 


ing the 
tions if the pact does not continue 
through 1958. The contract can be 
called for renegotiation on 60 days 
notice. 

The pact, hailed by Lewis as a 
“great triumph” for the mine union, 
was not approved, however, until 
some local delegates voiced dis- 


satisfaction because the six-hour 
day, supplementary unemployment) 


Blackpoo! today unanimously 


tt shave urged a similar ban on_ the tests. 


. a : Pe a % a 


miners get for the regular yearly: | benefits and seniority provisions: 
Boe shutdown in the summer.'were not provided. 


"BRITISH LABOR PARTY ASKS A-TEST BAN 


LONDON, Oct. 4.—The Labor. Party conference meeting in 
adopted a resolution calling for a 

halt to all tests of hydrogen and‘ atomic bombs. The action placed 
the Laborites alongside U.S, presidential candidate Adlai Steven- 
son, Pope Jiux XII, and Japanese premier Hatoyama, all of whom 


\ 


In earlier action, the Labor Party conference condemned the 
government for ee on sai rather than negotiations to 


Eden 
criss ee cmabeasaa 


ae 4p . al ra dl 


The question was the first issue 
to be decided when the Council’ 
meets tomorrow afternoon. Lasf 
week, the: Council invited Egypt 
into the debate, but deferred deci- 
sion on Israelis request. utnil to- 


Delegates also demanded that 


as simply resolved by leav- something should be done about 


‘the mechanization trend in the in- 
‘dustry that has cut the number of/? 
bitumimous. miners from nearly a 

‘half million after the war to oaly 
about 200,000 today. In the peri- 
od after World War I more than 
700,000 miners worked in the in- 


dustry. 


Lewis found it necessary to em- 
ploy some of his well-known _per- 
suasive oratory to answer the com- 
plaints brought on the .floor of 
the convention. ‘The miners. now 


work the eight-hour day, ae 


the ‘time they travel undergroun 


and spend for their lunch. 

Lewis conceded that a six-hour 
day is desirable, but asked the mi- 
ners to face the “facts of life.” He 
said the raise obtained was all 7" 
that the industry. could. possibly) — 
afford in face of competition from 


other fuels. He could negotiate a 
six- -hour day in the next contract, 


(Continued on Page 7) 


morrow. 


Israeli Ambassador 
‘Eban renewed his demand as the 
western foreign ministers met in 
secret conclave to plan their. stra- 
'tegy for tomorrow. 

French Foreign Minister Chris- 
tian Pineau, grounded by plane 
trouble in Bermuda, arrived almost 
16 hours late today and imme- 
diately conferred with Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold. Later 
he was to see his western counter- 


parts, 

British Foreign Secretary Sel- 
wyn Lloyd was understood to have 
worked out the phrasing of a reso- 
lution due to. be.put before the 
Council ‘by Britain and France. It 
was not known whether the U.S. 
or any other countries would co- 


Abba S: 


‘conference plan for internationali- 
zation of the Canal seized by Egy- 
pt in July. It was also expected to 
include some provision for setting 
up negotiating machinery, likely, 
to be private meetings among the 
seven foreign ministers participat- 
ing in ‘the debate. ’ 


LONDON, Oct. 4.—The Suez 
Canal Users Association decided 
today to set up a seven member 
executive group. 

A British spokesman: said this 
decision was taken at the plenar 
session of the conference, whic 
opened earlier this week to set up 

CUA, 

The spokesman said the confer- 
ervce also debated the: report pre- 


sented by the second committee 
committee set up earlier this week 
on the operation of the Canal. 
No decision has yet ‘been taken 
on naming the administrator of 
SCUA or where the organization's 
hoadkquarters will be located. — 


Le 


‘ 


THE DELAY 
HELP THE DODGERS? 


“See Page & 


A 


Hunt Stee Leaders izeis manifold lies before a federal 
| grand jury has been announced. | « 


tured high-ranking members of the anti-British EOKA under- 


. period allowed by the British yes- 


-Atemic Device 


| Beale, headi 


formed with scientific predictions,” 


oe 


‘West Germany's rearmament. 


Page 2 Dally Worker, New York, Friday, October S, 1956 _ 


High Court Hears Pittsburgh 
(ase—Others Next Week 


The U. S. Supreme Court has decided to hear argument on the Pennsylvania Smith Act cases 


of Steve Nelson and others at the same time as it hears arguments on the government's strange mo- 
tion to remand the case to the trial court for a hearing to determine whether one of its ¢ own witnesses 


GERMAN REARMAMENT WAS |","""22 "5% 
MISTAKE, BEVAN INSISTS 


on the motion and on the 
case, for the time originally © 
set for the Pennsylvania and Cali- 
fornia cases next week, the Su- 
BLACKPOOL, England, Oct. 4.| jority of opinion in Britain. (See Editorial Page 5) 
—Rearmament of Germany is a mis-| “This week, we have to some;\— 
take, _leftwing Laborite Aneurin’extent—I think—rectified that mis-/Preme Court late Wednesday ruled 
Bevan said last night. Itake.” Bevan said. He said his !avorably on defense attorney 
Bevan said he believed “a very|election to Labor treasurer was a Frank Donner's request that the 
great deal of damage was done] triumph for the rank-and-file and|Zovernment’s motion not be con- 
to the labor movement, to the) signified a “shift of power and in- sidered before the arguments on 
country and to intelligent opinion fluence” in the Labor Party. ‘the case as a whole, 
throughout the world” when Bri-| The “central direction” of the|. Solicitor General J. Lee Rankin 
tain committed itself to support! Labor Party, he said, “has shifted last Friday — the day on which 
ito the left,” gar aittied it was his; Harvey Matusow was sentenced 
He said he was “convineed” the) opinion that a similar shift was/to five years in jail on perjury 


stan nd did not represent the ma- ‘waderway throughout Britain. charges growing out of his recan- 
ee ae tation of his stoolpigeon testimony 


—set forth a lengthy list of false 
statements made by Joseph Mazzei 
since his 1953 Pittsburgh . testi- 
mony. 

No move on the part of the 
Department of Justice to put Maz- 


» a 


He said they still believed Maz- 
}zei told the truth in the Pittsbur 

: msn 
‘Instead, Rankin asked that the i eens eae inst Janes BL Det | 
‘Supreme Court consider all the|<en veteran Daily Worker corre- 
‘instances in which Mazzei tam- ‘spondent, and Benjamin Careath- 
pered with the truth since 1953, /erg Negro Communist we a 


NISOSIA, Cyprus, Oct. 4. — British paratroopers cap- 


ground in a surprise strike at guerilla mountain hideouts ‘at 
failed to seize George Grivas,; ~~ and send the case back to the 
EOKA’s leader, it was reported power failure. | Pittsburgh District court to test iw oe See bagging se 


today. | The British Army reported 21) his credibility. 'Lightfoo 
t and Junius Scales mem- 
Some 3,000 paratroops were British reservists—-men and women! Ba od ap aay 0p in its motion; bership cases as well as the con- 


that in certain matters 
— atone Py Kvrenia —— — — after a “noisy and testified to by Mazzei, FB! .|*Piracy cases. 
Official report said the mE aa It refused * dies oe en eee itp od ha oe Mage Rac reoae 
Oo | is way, the reme 
scored a “notable success,” but did details of the incident but said an’ ee ee Ber, ‘Court would hove before it next| © 
not elaborate. Highly-placed sourc- | investigation is under wuy to de- 


able to obtain or present any | 
week the other cases, without con- 
es said EOKA members of “top termine whether there would be roboration. Rankin seid he andi fronting at this time the dissent! 
importance” were captured. any ‘courtmartial. 


William F. Tompkins, Assistant 

| Attorney General sf charge of the|in the Pennsylvania case, so em- 

The sources added that Griv: as; The reservists involved were re-jinternal security division, were barrassing to the Department - : 

was not among those trapped. __called frem civilian life as a re-;compelled “by our duties as offi- ' Justice. This dissent, written by. 

Escape routes were sealed while ‘sult of the British military buildup, cers a the court: and as public Judge William Hastie of the Court; 

the paratroopers searched a 25- in the “Suez crisis. i prosecutors” to make the motion. of Appeals and concurred in by 
mile-leng area for hideouts and | ~ Judge Albert Maris, said in 

ammunition dumps. Movement of | y study of the record has 


a a has demanded 


. |College of Science and Technology 


'Theatse ba 


Poznan Verdict 
Seen Monday 


POZNAN, : Poland, ~e 
fense counsel for three jclent. 
ants accused of killing a. public 
security officer during last June’s 
Poznan riots asked for leniency 
for their clients in winding up their 
case today. 

A verdict is not expected until 
Monday. 

The prosecution thas waived 
demand for the death penalty. He 
“severe sentences 


for all three. _ 
The defense counsel asked: for 


. = |leniency in a verdict “correspond- 


ing to the wishes and the will of 


> |the entire working class of Poland.” 


A second trial of nine persons 


® — jaccused of assaulting a district se- 
' |eurity office in Poznan during the 


riots has been postponed until 


Monday. 
A third trial of six persons charg- 
ed with breaking into the Poznan 


and stealing arms has been 


st- 
poned indefinitely because of the 
illness of one of the defend: ahts. . 


Soviet Ballet in 


(London Cheered 


By Packed House 


LONDON, Oct. 4.—A glittering _ 
first-night audience, which includ- 
ed Prime Minister Anthony Eden, 
jammed Covent Garden Opera 
House for the opening perform- 
‘ance last night ofthe Soviet Bolshi 
t group. 

They gave prima ballerina Ga- 
lina Ulanova a thundering ovation 
when the final curtain on Proko- 
fiev'’s Romeo and Juliet. 

Most critics liked Ulanova and 
her supporting dancers, but were 
lest than enthusiastic over the 


choreography. 
= the News Chronicle: “The 


oo in many ways seems 
ld-fashi 


and at times the ac- 
a was unashamedly ‘ham.’ ” 


District 65 


n=. Poll Favors 


‘some 16 da 


the cloud and its dispersal 
Pea are  Proswesinig normally,” 


all vehicles ,except military, was convinced me that on certain 


prohibited and a 24-hour curfew | 
clamped on Cypriots in the area. 
Residents were restricted to their 
villages during daylight hours and 
to their homes during the night. 
Newsmen were warned not tu 
enter the area without military es. 
cort, 


From SACB Ruling 


serted today it is shaping its policies independent of Mos- > 


_—— eee 


Racists Attack 
Negre Students 
At Texas Cotlege 


BEAUMONT, Tex., Oct. 4.— 
Three taxi cabs carrying Negro 
students which tried to pass 
through a racists’ picket line at 
LaMar State College of Tech- 
nology were attacked today. One 
cab had its windshield smashed. 

Police and two Texas Rangers 
pushed through the racist crowd 
and toek inte custody cab driv- 
ers and one Negro student. 

Police claimed a pistol was 
found in one of the cabs. 

These taken into custody were 
rushed to police headquarters 
for questioning. No charges were 
filed immediately, police said. 

It was the first outbreak of 
actual violence at the newly-in- 
tegrated state college. Racists 


Cypriots may be starting a mass! peals Court here to order the gov- 
hunger strike to protest a curfew! oe. .ment’s Subversive Activities 


imposed last week -following. the} 
shooting of four British soldiers. Control Board to reopen hearings 


Only a handful of Cvpriots took|on its case. 
advantage of a two-hour marketing) The board has ‘ruled the Com- 


‘munist Party must register as a 
foreign agent under the Internal 
Security law. The case has been) 
, sent back once by the Supreme} 


| Court. 
Joseph Forer, attorney for the 


British Exptede 
Party told the Appeals Court he 
Thetr Ist Ground *."’ to introduce new evidence 


lire fa the arnt are free 
| : : rom foreign domination. 
MARALINGA, Australia, Oct. 4 He said Party members have 
-—British scientists exploded their freely criticized Soviet . policies 
first ground atomic device at. this since the attack on Stalin by S Soviet) | 
desert testing ground i in South Aus-|teaders was begun last February. 
tralia. George “R. Gallagher, counsel 
This -was the second in a series | for the Control Board, contended 


of four tests. The first, exploded Leeds lair ro the » ogo 


from a tower, Soca = Sept. 27/the board’s hearings on the case. 
s behind schedule be-| Jug E. 
ges Barret Prettyman, 
mare of verse winds. David L. Bazelon and John T. 
British Supply Minister ty er eric took the appeal under 
ing a group of Parlia-| advisement. began picketi 
ment members who witnessed the|. The Supreme Court had sent the seth ites sa erst yeaa 
explosion, said “The firing went! case back to the Board earlier this) _ 


off satisfactorily.” year. It ordered the Board to re- 
“Subsequent developments con-|examine or strike out the testi- Report French CP 
Heads Will Visit Tito 


terday. 

Nicosia and the surrounding vil- 
lages were blacked out for 35. 
minutes before dawn today by 3 


a ——-- 


mony of three Government. wit- 
nesses accused of perjury- 
Matusow, Paul Crouch and Man- 
ing Johnson. 
The Board the chal- 
denged testimony but held no new 
pepring. ; if 


he said. “The cloud behavior, as 
forecast, reached the requirements 
of the safety committee. 

7 of 


“The tracking and wr Communist Party is sending a del- 
af 


gation to Belgrade, it was reported 
today. 


\ 


@ Arques Appeal 


: 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 3. — The Communist Party as- } 


PARIS, Oct. 4.—The French 


: 


the issuse thus stated there was 
no such proof as would warrant 
submission of the case to the jury. 
Therefore, the defendants were 
entitled’ to directed verdicts of 
acquittal.” 
The government, in asking to 
it Mazzei's Pittsb testi- 
mony to a trial court, li nureer- 


There were indications Greek cow control. It made this statement in asking the U. S. Ap- ous weird samples of Mazzei'’s aber- 


rations. Among these were: 
: © Mazzeis testimony June 18, 
1953, before the Senate Perma- 
nent Investigations Subcommittee, 
then headed by Sen. Joseph Mc-. 
‘Carthy, that one Louis Bortz had | UBOn 
‘told hi 
lected by the Communist Party 
ito do a job in liquidation of Sen. 
Joseph McCarthy. 

® Testimony in disbarment pro- 
ceedings against Leo Scheiner, a} 


Florida attarney, on July 2, 1956,/Yoting 
had discussed 


that he, Mazzei, 
with Scheiner a plan to import 
Bortz to “knock off” a Florida 


judge. 


* Mazzeis swearing on 
1955, that John P. Mull 


une 
Il, 


Steel Workers, had been a mem- 
‘ber of the Communist Party for 
ll years. 

® Mazzeis petition of Oct. 2, 
—_ to set aside a verdict of 
Bat y to charges of pg a de ad 


sardy, to which he had 
ed guilty on Nov. 14, 002, in 
whic he said he entered the 
4 falsely at the behest of the 
Attorney Donner has also asked! of 
the Supreme Court that if the 
Pennsylvania case is remanded to 


ness’ credibility. 

The Communist Party has claim- 
ed all along that all the Smith 
Act convictions were obtained 
the use of perjured testimony, 
that _ government witnesses 


a lower court it be for a new! 
trial, not a hearing on one wit-|ti 


= Adlai-Estes 


More than 6;900 returns so far 
in the tally of a veter opinion test 
of members of District 65, Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store 
Unions, show 4,995 for Stevenson 
and only 303 for President Eiseén- 
hower with 1,064 for no enderse- 
ment by their union. 

The last vote does not neces- 
sarily mean that numbers have no 
choice. It undoubtedly includes 
many who simply dont think the 

union should make any endorse- 
ments. The voting in the locals of 


that he, B | 
_ p Mes oe es Dist. 65, is to provide the basis 


ifor endorsement at a general coun- 
cil meeting Oct. 10. 

: The Record, the union’s paper 
‘that disclosed the trend the 
so far, says many locals 
were still scheduled to vote at the 
time the r went to press, some - 
deciding oy oll speakers from both 
siles before doing so. 

On the basis of the voting, an 
"| endorsement of the Stevenson- 
>| Kefauver ticket is a foregone con- 
clusion next week. 


SYMPOSIUM 
TODAY ON CP 
RESOLUTION 

Three views on the Communist 
in| Party's new Draft Resolution for 
— eine National Convention = 

in a symposium tonight 

(Friday) at the Jefferson 
of Social Science, Sixth Ave. at 16. 


' 


- a 
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RESEARCH SERVICE SHOWS | « ae 
Fam suter towann pat | Concumer Facing More 


was strongly confirmed in a poll among the higher-incomed farm- 
er-families taken by the Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., one of the 


_ country’s largest research and farm management advisory firms. : eo ° 
| e poll that brought returns from 3,284 farmers and farm | - | 
wives scattered in all the major agricultural states was taken only } 


among farm families with a gross income of $2,500 or more a | 
year. But the U.S. Department of Agriculture reports that of More price hikes on vital cost-of-living items were announced or indicated yester- 


America’s 4.8 million farm families, 2.7 million have incomes of less | qay in the trend that began with last summer’s boost on steel. Increases on cotton and syn- 


than $2,500 a year. This suggests that had the survey been amon ; | : “ 
all farmers. the results would be even more heavily wouhael sanibert ‘thetic cloths, ranging from a half cent to a penny a yard, will be passed to the consumer. 
The increases were timed to fol- 


the Republican standard-bearer. | 
The Doane poll shows Eisenhower with 56.6 percent of those |low the announced wage in 

polled; Stevenson with 34.4 percent and 9 percent still undecided. | creases by southern mill owners : 
In 1952, the same farm families. gave Eisenhower 72.1 percent |#veraging 10 cents an hour and : 


of the vote and Stevenson 20.2 percent, while 7.7 percent did not taking effect in many mills next | 
San cura mae OF NATURAL RESOU 


Of those undecided, 70 percent said they voted for Eisenhower Low-priced shoes are to go up 3 
last time. The poll returns from the key north central states, Minne- |to 5 percent wholesale, which in ELKINS. W. Va.. Oct. 4.—Adlai 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota and North |all likelihood will go higher at the & Stevenson charged today that 
Dakota showed a loss of more than 27 percent for Eisenhower | retail end. The raises in this field, the Sieeehinmer ree sat re si al. 
from his 1952 vote. His loss in the east north central states (Ohio, |too, were set off by manufatturers| },.¥ed natural resources to be “in- 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan) showed a loss of more | who claim they must make up for; vaded om real ue mesg = Gers 
= 0 rcent . a4 ox phaaran of | North Central states |wage increases. purpose.” , 2 
who said they are Republicans but will vote for Stevenson. In the V7, : ; ‘ont. 
aa rama states, 21.3 percent who are for Stevenson said they are Ba “aa tb gre J — oe | a meng ont ee 

epubucans. taal | ae , 

The North Atlantic states showed a smaller shift from Eisen- macaggy Bhar eng nei mae Paw prchen mae a festival, a 

hower—a loss of 11.9 percent from his 1952 backing. : as ig delivering an attack on President _ 
: Mine Workers, providing for a| Eisenhower in a television broad- 

$2.40 a day package, is signed. a cast last night at Pittsburgh. 


a previous occasion for a $2.40 a) Most of Stevenson’s prepared 
@ = y eped. day package, is signed. On a pre-' text was a call for steps to preserve 
| 7 vious occasion a raise of approxi- resources “for our children and 


mately the same amount was given our grandchildren.” 


| i as ground for a hike of 40 cents a; “ | J fear that we are not doing 
; e “u ver ! | what we should for our grand-: 
| ! | | children,” he said. “Conservation 


ENROUTE WITH KEFAUVER, Oct. 4.—Sen. Estes ( 19 oe ee a ee 
Kefauver pledged himself and Presidential candidate Adlai orum cI. on it is both our. obligation and for 


: ‘our benefit; its roots are deep in 
ee to repeal the Taft-Hartley Labor Act today. : e fe both parties. But both our feelings = 
Kefauver, in a speech prepared; as a f Socialist Path ‘and our policy for conservation pa 
for delivery in Los Angeles’ gar-|in a morass of deals and favorit-| ‘need. to be. much stronger than STEVENSON 
ment district, recalled that he had ism.” | “The Path to Socialism: in the they are.” 8 
voted agairst it and voted to sus-| The Senator predicted that Cali- U. S” will be the subject of al | 2me most obvious weakness, of Paley Commission, which was ap- 
. course, is the ease with which our pointed by former President Tru- 


tain former President Truman’s/fornia will return to the Demo-| ¢5-um at 8:30 p.m. Oct. 19, in the cae 
| “x & gm man to study the nation s mineral 


veto. cratic column in the November | Hungari on Kieh 914) Scethers national forests, our wild life re- 
' ‘fuges, our parks, and streams and resources. 


His speech also stressed Cali- elections. = Blvd., sponsored by the Bronx La- 
fornia water problems and includ-| He declared that a “natural part-'},,, Youth ese ‘public lands have been invaded) Stevenson's campaign train, the 
and turned to selfish private pur- “oe Smith Express,” arrived here 


ed an attack on the Administra./"¢tship between the people of the : 1 he 
‘West and the Democratic Party’ Speakers will George Blake pose,” Stevenson said. | gas 
after an overnight trip from Pitis- 


tion's “partnership” program for i : 
water resources | AF sane |was disrupted by. the 1952 slec- [omen ot ee oe vias = “But even more than that, per- ; 
: ition.” He said, “much of the prog-|“O™mmunist Party, on appeal from },,,. is the shunting aside of men burgh, where the candidate made 


oe cy saute ay sane into 75 - men hom se rag: apace Smith Act conviction; Ammon who experienced in a lifetime of his 15yminute TV reply to Presi- 
and daring had given life to this 


= 


Tl 


Hennacy, associate editor, The) ae a -nt Ei ight. 

Vice-President Richard M. Nixon's|20¢, dering \had given life to this| O01) worker and Nathan Karp| ¢mservation work in favor of polit-, dent ElsenBower “ast nigh 

home territory. He told voters: secon has come to a hait un vad PC the Sacislik Sahan Mads ical appointees. | In that address Stevenson count- 
« was ., |Dwight D. Eisenhower. : ere r *ary: | “The agency that looked at to- ered the President’s charge that 
1 am willing to let you as Discussing water resources de-| The speeches will be followed) morrow’s needs for minerals has Stevenson was spreading “wicked 

which of us (Nixon or Kefauver) velopment, Kafauver disclaimed) by questions and discussion from! }een disbanded and nothing put nonsense” with an accusation that 

you would choose. any “paternalistic” attitude toward the floor. : in its place. The soil conservation Eisenhower indulged in a “gross 
Kefauver prepared for the ar-!such projects.\But he said Federal Pesiaceittnes service has been weakened—and misstatement of the record” in his — 


duous day by taking a day off aid is necessary on a “cooperative | | ‘must be revived.” review of Republican “progress.”, 
yesterday for sun and rest at ajbasis” rather than under a “phony, (] iC 0 er Aides said that the “agency”, - Stevenson left late today for New 
ranch near Santa Fe. partnership plan, which, he said, | 


Kefauver also said the 1952) tums over: ‘the profit im falling 
GOP “crusade” has “bogged down! waters to private hands.” Staff Pickets 


BLAME DEATH OF 100N Kohler Here pec’ 
HASTE IN CONSTRUCTION nics: sstscasmom Of 20 in Bus Boycott — 


| | at 99 Park Ave. yesterday norn-| ? 
CKSON, Mich., Oct. 4.—A} The southwest wing of the L-|ing, the editorial staff of The Cath-| , , ALLAHASSEE, Fia., Oct. 4—Twenty Negroes, in- 
plumber who escaped from a four-| shaped, $3 million Consumers olic Worker took its plea to the! cluding the local NAACP president, will be tried Oct. 17 
story building which collapsed and| Power Co. office building going up public to support the long-euffering| O™ charges of illegally operating a car pool during a boycott 
killed ten workers, charged today|in a northwest suburban section, setihia apis ok Mibmeietd , | of city buses. ee | 
strikicg workers of Kohlers plant) “|. 7 Negroes were arrested some; Council which is backing the boy- 


that removal of the forms from) collapsed after. workmen had just ~<a : 
near Sheboygan, Wis. The picket-');.. agp and another 10 were|cott, has been arrested twice on 


freshly poured cement caused the| finished pouring concrete for the . 
disaster. . fourth floor. a ‘ing by five editors and assistants! named y the city in charges fled the same charges connected with 


The plumber , George Berry, Jr.,! Some of the 125 employed on was cut short by the rain. The| yesterday. Judge John Bud moved | the pool. 7 
: Steele has charged the arrests 


said, “My father is in that building the project were carrying mate-' picket signs they carried bore the the trial date from today to give 
‘attorneys on both sides additional) were part of an effert to force 


now because of it.” rials outside the structure, others Aramat: be 
‘dramatic texts: _ |time to prepare cases. Negroes to ride the buses, 


Berry said that forms were re-!| had not returned from lunch hours.) «x ' ere , : 
| | “Kohler Crucifies Workers || Franeisco- Rodriguez of Tampa, 


moved in three or four days from 1 | 
at poured in| jg, ane Wot concrete and wall pil-'Boyeott Kohler”; “Strike in Wis-'state counsel for the NAACP, willl Hungary Weighs Bid 


10% inches of cement Od 0] lers-at the tom suddenivy. eI 
ie p suddenly caved-in.; — °. Pat ee ? 
the basement of the four-story,!Carrying down cement finishers;°°"Sin Now in Third Year,” and represent the defense. BUDAPEST, Oct. 4.—Hungary 


partially completed office building} .,4 burying plumbers, electricians “Private Property. Is Not Absolute! habeas 5 e Somag beset? is still undecided whether to ac- 


which collapsed and’ trapped the} and metal workers, '—the Common Good Is.” ppl the defendants of “oper-|cept an American invitation to send 


workers yesterday. ? Berry said the collapse started! Each sign bore the imprint of| ,); ' 
Cement poured there recently Siwith loud “plops.” He and other: by lab hic] | aling motor vehicles for the trans-, observers to the U.S. Presidential 
een cement and it is never safe,”| workers in the basement ran and eS ee eer ms | portaee of pee em erin for hire ‘+ * elections next month, the Hun- 
my suid, Hemel, frightened in a safe comer, |/0"S has crusaded for peace and) without first obtaining a license| isn Foreign Ministry said today. 
dug thaoughout tho night for st| war ane tyre Oe, 8 CHPEMEE oF the CW with 0 front page| «ie bevent started four months| “The goverment sting Ws 
st Si Saline abil teutted in he tome was on _ revi | tose Matias tha: ke tke a ago in a protest over segregated invitation but has not yet made a 
of steel and concrete which poured], {1° .5%!4 the building’s collapse| ry sting the Soliler Wo. sins,| seating. The Cities Transit Co. was} decision,” a Ministry spokesman 
ia Gh elind’s Gecemect. | 8 him standing on a ledge and |was given to passersby. | ee out of business during July 
Rescue workers and construction odie ate he og siknacd Bh. vt alee Pevetlivag 7. ee ee eee 
firm officials said they have given| 4 ee ‘ea “ the Park Ave. establishment the’ 710 Rey. C. K. Steele, president 
up any hope that any might still be 1 ome t | oman aammanes = on a first Thursday of each month for of the local NAACP chapter and 
: ; the duration of the strike. head of the Negro Inter-Civic 


nave. aster, 
esumed dead 


They were backed by Jackson!“ _ 
, workers Gale fire chief Harold Clive’: who! EF YoU FAIL TO REGISTER 


ne tes | ee Mersey ing said, “Hell, you can tell by looking ‘ | Fares ke C Ma A yre J 
end ~ Claude Dinschus, Jackson; at it that it hadn’t set long enough. YoU CANN OT VOTE 2 | 9 1 ssa . e, y : une 
plumber George Berry, Sr., Jack-| But Frank Herlihy, Chicago, — REGISTRATION DAYS — Whar” | 

jon and air-conditioning worker) president of Herlihy Mid-Conti-’ MONDAY, October 8....------ 8:30 P.M. to 10:30 P.M. |aee Market Trend 


illiam Rose, Jackson. | nent Construction Co., main con- "3:30 PM. to 10:30 P.M. : 


factor on the building, said oll’ WEDNESDAY, October 10__.-.3:30 P.M. to 10:30 P.M. 


build-| floors had set for four to six weeks | | 
before the next floor was added.| 3 3:30 P.M. to 10:30 P.M. 


: ga an sap an. investiga- 
tion. So did State Police Capt. For- 
est White. | ha 1 
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Must Help 
_ A Dear Friend 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
_ If a very dear friend of mine 
on whom I depended suddenly 
‘needed a blood transfusion to 
‘save his life, what else could I 
do but give? How can I look 
en this urgent call of one of 


my best friends, you—our work- 
ingclass paper—any differently? 

The enclosed is only a starter. 
($50!!) I'm going to match it, 
and I hope exceed it, within the 
next few weeks. 

You ask for views of readers. 
Here are a few suggestions. 

1. Would it be a setback if the 
Daily had to give -wav to a 

. weekly? 

I'll answer that with a ques- 
tion. Do workers need food? 
And how can’ a movement for 
Socialism thrive when it is de- 
nied the daily bread of sound 


honest news and understanding? 


29. What about fund-raising 
and circulation methods? 


Don’t know how “new’ these 
are, but I do know I havent 
been hearing of any for some- 
time. : 

a) Freedom of Press and other 
groups could get coupdis of 
reguiar Dollar-a-Month Club 
Sustainers. 

b) Gatherings of friends who 
need to be introduced orf re-in- 
troduced to the Paper, with per- 
haps a Forum on some provoca- 
tive current issue. 


c) Theatre parties (lots of 
good off Broadway shows now, 
not too expensive.) 
d) Get a friend to sell a 
friend, and sell him two papers 
, each week. 
e) Give a friend (new to the 
paper) a sample copy and ask 
im (or her) to write his views, 
criticisms of it... . . etc. 


3. What kind of papers should 
the Daily Worker and Worker 
be? Just a few suggestions for 
now. 

a) Simplicity and directness. of 

‘approach. Each’ article. should 
make clear its subject in-the first 
few sentences,. and be careful 
to spell out all references to the 
C.B.D. or the S.A.W. or any 
other names or titles. (Often a 
cardinal sin on D.W. pages!) 

b) Each editorial must set out 
to convince the reader, never 
making generalizations which it 
is assumed the reader already 
agrees with. 

c) On style: I think, while 
some D.W. people are excellent 
reporters and good _ writers, 
enough attention is not always 
paid to a style of writing work- 


. §On, 


“SPEAK YOUR PIECE 


ers will enjoy as well as under- 
stand. 

Little catch phrases which ap- 
peal to a workers sense of val- 
ues and make him vigorously 
nod with approyal sometimes 
do more good than a thousand 
heavy-handed ‘assertions. 

Plus—a sense of humor! Some- 
times a laugh, too, is worth a 
thousand ‘words. 

d) Pictures: Can you squeeze 
in more of these — with good 
pungent titles? New ones, too, 
not the old stand-by’s so often. 
Could you manage a _ pictorial 
page in the Sunday magazine? 

Also cartoons could get bet- 
ter play. 

Wish I could go on but time 
is lacking just now, and I do 
want'to get this “blood transfu- 
sions off. 

Thanks for staying alive! 

L.B. 
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Pittsburgh Case 
Is Not Ended 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

In a news story by Art Shields 
in the Daily Worker yesterday 
(Oct. 1, 1956), he states: 

“A sensational confession by 


the Department of Justice that. 


Joseph: Mazzei, one of its chief 
FBI witnesses; is probably a 
liar of long standing has shat- 
tered the Government's case 
against five Pittsburgh Smith Act 
defendants. This contession — is 
almost certain to void the five- 
year sentences against two of 
the defendants, said Steve Nel- 
Pittsburgh Communist 
leader.” 

The Governments case is 
neither “shattered” nor is it “al- 
most certain” that the sentences 
against Ben Careathers and 
James Dolsen “will be voided.” 


The fact that the Government 
admits that Mazzei is a liar is 
very important, and further ex- 
poses the kind of people these 
informers are. It helps to ex- 
pose the whole political frame- 
up nature of ali Smith Act trials. 
But the Government is not ad- 
mitting that Mazzei lied at our 
trial. On the contrary, it is 
claiming that he told the truth 
there, and that he lied in later 
proceedings in connection with 
others. And it is asking the Su- 
preme Court to remand to the 
original. trial court, where the 
original frame-up took — place, 
the job of determining whether 
Mazzei was a credible witness 
in Our case, 

This is an attempt by the 
Government to: keep the Su- 
preme Court from passing on 
the merits of our -case, on the 


constitutionality of the Smith 
Act as applied, and on the suffi- 
ciency of the evidence which 
Judges Hastie and Maris said 
should have resulted in directed 
verdicts of acquittal. 

The Government wants to 
avoid the new look necessary at 
the “clear and present danger’ 
question because it is harder to 
maintain this fiction in a period 
of diminishing tensions. 

In other words, with this ad- 
mission about Mazzei—which is 
not an admission of his perjury 
in out Pittsburgh trial—the Cov- 
ernment is attempting to pre- 
vent a fundamental exposure of 
its use of the Smith Act to un- 
dermine the First Amendment. 

Let any one who may be 
lulled into the notion of an au- 
tomatic guarantee of victory re- 
member the tragic experience 
of Tom Mooney. Minor told 
the story of 5 Ano he - brought 
the news to Mooney that one 
of the stoolpigeons had confess- 
ed perjury. Mooney said, “Well, 
this means I get out, doesn't it?” 
And Minor had to say to him, 
“No, Tom, it doesn't. We still 
have to fight.” And it took more 
than 20 years of fighting after 


that initial confession until Moo- 
ney was pardoned, 


PARTIES AND 


(Cendensed from a Broadcast) 


By JUAN SAEZ CORALES 

ric repite Puerto Rico (Air- 
mail).-The widespread anti-colo- 
nial ob 5 tga oe —— Rico ha 
expressed by a litical parties 
aan degrees. Riacraben the dif- 
fering approaches toward solution 
of the political status have stood 
in the way of united action. These 
differences are stimulated and 
deepened by North American 
economic interests, 

With the Nov. 6 election ap- 
proaching, it is advisable to analyze 
the positions of the major con- 
tenders. 

© The Partido Estadista Re- 
publicano (Republican Statehood 
Party) proposes that Puerto Rico 
become a 49th state in the USA. 
But even if we had apparent juri- 
dical. equality, our rights as a 


long as the USA remains under the 
present regime of economic exploi- 
tation, racial, cultural, religious 
and national oppression. 

® The Partido Popular Demo- 
cratico [now in power] stands be- 
hind the existing Commonwealth. 

It must be recognized: that the 
PPD has instituted a series of bene- 
ficial social reforms. We believe 
that these achievments would have 
been greater if our country enjoyed 
true liberty and sovereignty. 

Although the Commonwealth is 


The possibilities undoubtedly 
exist for an important civil lib- 
erties victory in our Pittsburgh 
case. The chance to free Car- 
eathers and Dolsen have in- 
creased since only Mazzei tes- 


the product of a widespread and 
‘militant anti-colonial movement, 
the U. §S. Government has been 
forced to concede only limited re- 
forms in the direction of autonomy. 
It represents an effort to divert 


tified against them, and his tes- 
timony is umncorroborated and 
cannot be corroborated. But 
these possibilities, which are in- 


the growing anti-colonial activity, 
to neutralize the struggle of those 
seeking independence or statehood. 

The Commonwealth has not re- 


herent within the case, will only 
be realized by a_ struggle of 
greater proportions than the one 


waged so far. We, therefore, ap- | 


me for increased support of all 
‘inds in our fight, and for help- 


‘solved the question of Puerto 
‘Rico's colonial political _ status. 
‘However there are possibilities 
through anti-colonial pressure here 
and internationally af forcing the 


'U. S. to grant true British-style 


ing to turn this government ma- ‘Commonwealth status. 


neuver into a real victory for 
All. You can contact our Sell- 
Defense Committee by writing 
to P.O. Box 134, Madison Square 
Station, New York 10, N.Y.. or 
calling MUrray Hill 6-0589, 
WM. ALBERTSON 
IRVING WEISSMAN, 
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® The Partido Independentista, 
with independence the core of its 
program, seems to us to offer the 
‘right solution to the colonial ques- 
tion. It is the most advanced of 
‘the parties officially participating 
in the Nov. 6 elections. 
: : f 

WE BELIEVE that none of the 
three electoral parties adequatel 
-epresents the working class, al- 
‘though some prepose social legisla- 
tion which would benefit the 
workers, and are running labor 
leaders for various posts. 

Therefore Pablo M. Garcia is 
running as an independent for the 
Senate, and I am running for the 
House of Representatives as write- 
in candidates-at-large. 

For many years both of us have 


people would still be thwarted so 
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PUERTO RICO’S ELECTION 


fought for the independence of 


4 Puerto Rico, for world peace, for 


ope 
of. working people. T r 
nine other citizens, we have been 
accused of violating the Smith A 
although we have never advoca 
force and violence, and are to be 
tried a 26 before the Federal 
Court. campaign slogan is; 
Not to jail, but to the legislature] 

Our program includes ‘these 
points: 

® Against colonialism; for inde- 
pendence and peace. 

® For greater industrial develop- 
ment, stimulating and protecting 
the investment of Puerto Rican 
capital, 

© For an increase in the sugar 
quota and elimination of restric- 
tions on its refinement in Puerto 
© For. the right to trade nat 
only with the U. S. but with all 

© Wage raises for agricultural 
workers in the same proportion as 
factory workers’ have been in- 
creased. 
© Econdmic guarantees — for 
those workers displaced by me- 
chanization. : 

® More land, implements, seed, 
— payments for the small 
armers. 

® Greater unemployed and old- 
age security. | 

®. Defense of the civil rights of 
all citizens, respecting the right of 
all to express their rig ars 
— discrimination on the basis 
of race, religion or sex. 


Delay Ruins Plans 
Of Ticket Holders 


The neemnt of the second 
me of the World Series yester- 
ay forced thousands of fans to 
make hasty revision of their plans 
and many from out of town may 
be forced to dispose of their tickets 
and go home. 

Fans, who had Yankee tickets 
for game No. 3 teday now will not 
be able to use them until, Saturday. 
There are no dates‘on World Series 
tickets, instead they are numbered 


by game. ; 
Thus tickets for game No. 2 will 


be honored today. Fans who were 
coming from out-of town for the 
first Yankee game and had ob-- 
tained tickets for it, cannot trade 
them for Dodger tickets today. 

What is most upsetting is the 
upset of weekend plans for work- 
a-day plans who would not be able 
to see the series except on Saturday 
or Sunday. The game No. 4 Satur- 
day. tickets will not be good until 
Sunday and holders of game No. 5 
tickets, orginally scheduled for 
Sunday, can’t use them, until Mon- 
| day. 


‘BACK TO BROWDER’? ........... 


THE LENGTHY editorial in 
the New York Herald Tribune 
(Sept. 25) on the Draft Resolu- 
tion .of the Communist Party's 
National Committee carries the 
title Back to Browder. I has- 
tily skimmed through the edi- 
torial in order to reach the part 
where I was certain the Tribune 
would call for an. end fo the 
Smith Act prosecutions. 

After all, the original Smith 

_ Act indictments back in 1948 


were based on the charge that. 


after the re- 
moval of Earl 
Browder and 
the re - con-- 
stitution of 
the  Party,. 
the Commu- 
nist leaders 
reverted to a! 

_ policy of “ad- 

- voeating the 

~ forcible over- 
throw” of. ; 


Co-existence 


after editorial in the Herald 
Tribune. and other papers. 

If now the Communist Party 
is going “back to Browder,” 
that means, of course, that the 
Smith Act indictments no longer 
hold good and the prosecutions 
must come to an end. But, curi- 
ously, no such thought’ seems 
even to enter the minds of the 
H-T’s editors. In fact the Her- 
ald Tribune forgets all about 
the fact that the question of force 
and violence was supposed to 
be the issue in connection with 
Browder. (An easy thing to for- 
get since it was never so!) 

To avoid getting in the way 
of the Smith Act prosecutions, 
the H-T now finds a new issue 
which was supposed to have been 
the main bone of contention in 
Communist ranks back in 1945. 


“The main charge pe emt gs 
orial de- 
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Union were associated in war 
at the time, this was quite in 
line with the Soviet policy of 
1944. It was not in line with 
Soviet policy when the war 
ended — and Browder had to go. 
Now co-existence is again much 
talked of in Moscow.” 
. 

NOW, if the issue in Commu. 
nist ranks in 1945 was co-exist- 
ence and if that is the issue again 
in the current discussion, just 
where does the Herald Tribune 
stand? Shouldn't the H-T be 
welcoming what it considers the 
latest Communist conversion to 
peaceful co-existence? Or is the 
H-T against co-existence and, 
if so what does it really want 
to see happen in this thermo- 
nuclear world? 

Furthermore, if the issue in 
1945 was co-existence then once 
again what happéns to the Smith 
Act prosecutions based as they 
were on the premise that the 
issue was forte and violence? © 

Actually, the removal . of 
Browder had nothing to do with 
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vocate it before 1945 or after 
1945. Nor was the removal over 
the issue of peaceful co-exist- 
ence in the post-war, though it 
was connected with it. (A Com- 
munist slogan both before and 
alter 1945 was “ For Big- 
Power Unity!”) Browder sightly 
saw the possibility of peaceful 
co-existence but he saw no need 
of struggle against the monopo- 
lists in our country in order to 
achieve it. On the contrary, he 
saw the possibility of labor and 
capital working hand in hand, 
with capital veluntarily raising 
the living standards of the 
workers and labor in return re- 
linquishing its right to strike 
("The Jabor union movement 
must have confidence in its own 
strength and intellectual capa- 
city in order to set itself the 
task of working out its prob- 
lems in such a national unity, 
without a- ral” to 


recourse 
ttle to decide dis. 
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By ALAN MAX 


them in the immediate post-war - 
period. In rejecting what was 
wrong in Browde's theories, 
however, the Communists, ac- 
-cording to the Draft Resohution, 
embarked on a course contain- 
ing errors of ‘a serious but dif- 
ferent kind. The Communists 
never stopped working for peace- 
ful co-existence either before or 
after — : In the post-war 
period they have at times seri- 
ously under-estimated its possi- 
bility, but never its desirability. 
H-T is. barking up the 
wrong tree with its “back .to 
” analysis of the Draft 
Resolution. The only sense in 
which the resolution. can be-con- 
strued at-alk as “going back’ is 
‘in its efforts—however . incon- 
o go back to that situa- 
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A HEARTENING SIGN 


YESTERDAY we reported in our columns the an- 
nouncement by the Rev. A. J. Muste that several hundred 
“of our fellow citizens have added their names to a peti- 
tion urging both Presidential amnesty for Smith Act vic- 
‘tims already convicted and the halting of scheduled trials 
pending Supreme Court review of the law. 

Among the hundreds of signators are clergymen, edu- 
cators, men and women of prominence in public life across 
the country. Their action is a heartening sign of the res- 
toration of sanity in America and the revulsion, now com- 
mon to a majority of Americans, against the bullying per- 
secution of minority opinion that has torn gaping holes in 

‘the fabric of democratic liberties. ne 

The Supreme. Court is scheduled next Monday to 

_ hold hearings on the appeals of Smith Act victims con- 

_victed in a number of conspiracy trials and to weigh, as 
well, the constitutionality of the “membership” clause 
under which ‘simple membership in a political party is 
grounds for conviction and imprisonnient. | 

It is to be hoped that people's organizations like the 
many AFL and CIO unions that are on record for repeal 
of the Smith Act will now reiterate their stand. 

The recent Matusow conviction for the crime of ‘aton- 
ing for his lies as a Smith Act prosecution informer, and the 
Justice Department's own admission to the Supreme Court 
that another of its stoolpigeons is not to be believed, em- 
phasize the nation’s need for getting rid of the Smith Act 
prosecutions on which the informer system flourishes. 

_ The men and women -who signed the amnesty peti- 
4ion, joining their names to such earlier signers as Elea- 
mor Roosevelt, Norman Thomas, Elmer Rice and Henry 
Steele Commager, deserve the thanks and emulation of 


their countrymen. 
THEY ALL WANT IT 


OF ALL reasons to oppose Stevensons proposal to 
stop H-bomb tests Richard Nixon says it will “shake the 


confidence of our friends abroad.” 
But it was our friends abroad who started the whole 


campaign to ban H-bomb tests. In the Far East, the Japa- 
nese were not one bit happy about the poisonous clouds 
over their ships and even their mainland. 

On the very day that Nixon made his statement, the 
British Labor Party unanimously called for a halt to the 
test explosions. Prime Minister Eden, too, has suggested 
he is ready for such a proposal. 

Twice, in world wide appeals, Pope Pius XII called 
on the powers to stop exploding the H-bomb. The Pontiff 
warned particularly against the danger that generations 
still unborn will be crippled and malformed by the hide- 


ous fallout of continued test explosions. 

Nixon admits that there is a fool-proof way of detect- 
ing any explosion. But he says the research and prepara- 
tions can be hidden. But the proposal does not call for 

_ stopping research. It just calls for a halt to the explosions, 
much as both Nixon and Eisenhower talk about other, 
completely unrelated issues. And a halt to the test ex- 
plosions can lead to a chain of events bringing disarma- 
ment closer and complete ban of all Hellbombs under 
* strict international inspection and control, 


“NON-PARTISAN SYMPOSIUM 
SET FOR TONIGHT IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, Oct. 4.—A non-partisan political meeting “in the 
interest of free discussion” will be held tonight (Friday) at 8:30, 
‘at Temple Hall, 332 S$. Marshfield. 

The Chicago symposium titled, “What Next for the American 
Left,” will include the Rev. A. J. Muste, secretary emeritus, Fellow- 

. ship of Reconsiliation; Sidney Lens, author and uniorr official; Har- 
* yery O’Connor, author of “Empire of Oil,” “Mellon’s Millions” and 
ether boeks; Bert Cochran, editor, American Socialist, and Claude 
Lightfoot, state chairman, Communist Party of Illinois. 

~-. Robert Pickus, a member of the Social Science Department, 
_ University of Chicago, and former Secretary of the Peace Section, 

_ Ameriean Friends Service Committee, will be the moderator. 
_. Sponsors of the symposium include: The Rev. Muste; Emeritus; 
the Rev. Alva Tompkins, director, Olivet Center; the Rev. William 
J. Faulkner, minister, Park Manor Congregational Church; the 
Rev. Robert Worth Frank, former president, McCormick Theologi- 
«al Seminary; Prof.. Kermit Eby, Social Science Department; Uni- 
¢ of Chicago; Lawrence Scott, Peace Section, American 
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IF IN THE COURSE of your 
political canvassing you  rec- 
ognize your boss on the other 
side of the street doing the same 
thing don’t be very surprised. 
There is a concerted campaign 
on to bring out business execu- 
tives and other management 
a te to personally ring door- 

lls and solicit votes and not 
rely solely on paid _ election 
workers. The appeal to “man- 
agement people’ to personally 
roll up their sleeves in mainly 
stressed as a countermove to the 
rising level of political action by 
unions. 


The Wall Street Journal sur- 
veyed the field and came up 
with an_ interesting picture 
Wednesday of what looks like 
sharpening class lines within the 
two-party system. With the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers and the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce pushing the drive in 
an overall way, numerous oul- 
fits have been formed in the 
states. to draw business men 
more actively into direct politi- 
cal work; to-run‘ fer office and 
to contribute to the “business- 
minded” candidates. 


PHIL KNOX, director of a 
Los Angeles outfit calling itself 
Republican. Associates and soli- 
citing businessmen for election 
work, says, according to WS], 
“One capable businessman ring- 
ing doorbells raises the dignity 
of the whole job.” The head of 
a similar outfit in Portland, Ore., 
attributes improved work over 
we years to the help of young 

usinessmen. Hulbert Taft, Jr., 
cousin of the late Senator Taft 


and chairman of the “Ohio Plan” 


for involvement of businessmen 
in political activity, says, “We 
dont care whether the people 
(activised) are Democrats or Re- 
publicans, just as long as they 
represent the conservatives busi- 
ess point of view.” 

The WSJ gives many more of 
such examples and tells how di- 


rect pitching in by business peo- 
ple pays off in campaign work 
with hundreds of top executives, 
and the large number they in- 


fluence in managerial staffs of 


World 


of 


Labor 


by George Morris 


Top Executives Take 
To Doorbell Ringing 


companies, becoming involved. 
As the WS] summarizes: 


“Management men are being 
mustered for political action 
ge in response to labor's new- 
y unified drive to place its 
friends in the White House, 
Congress and state legislatures. 
The ground is that union aims 
run directly counter to business 
goals.” 

+ 


MOST OF US in the labor 
movement stress that business 
people-are not only more: active 
in polities than workers.but they 
run the government. But the 
WS] observes that even business 
has a lot of political reserve it 
hasn't yet tapped. An outfit call- 
ed Kevstone Plan for mobiliz- 
ing businessmen, sponsored by 
the Pennsylvania Manutacturers 
Association, out to mobilize 
200,000 “management people” 
and their families in the state, 


found that 30 percent of that 


group have not even registered. 

Numerous large companies 
back these plans for involvement 
of business people more actively 
in politics; among them Stan- 
dard Oil of New Jersey, General 
Electric and General Dynamics. 
They are soliciting thousands of 
companies with plans on what 
a businessman can do. . 

The businessman is urged to 
tour candidates of his choice 
through his plant; “help” his 
workers to reach political deci- 
sions via the “company view ; 
discuss political issues in com- 
pany sabtldstladia and. aid finan- 
cially the candidates who are 
for “free enterprise.” 

Then there is the question of 


urging persons ‘to register. 
Herschel Atkinson, executive 
head of the Ohio Chamber of 
Commerce, sounds a note of 
caution: 

“Indiscriminate stimulation of 
registfation produces, quite nat- 
urally, indiscriminate _résults 
» « « Concentrate effort in any 
historically favorable area.” | 


In other words, work for the 
registration of only those who 
are “reasonably safe.” 


AS YOU GET the above pic- — 
ture from the WSJ, you are left 


> with the impression that Jabor 


has a campaign rolling to a level 
of perfection with no stone left 
unturned to get 18,000,000 na- 
ionists and their families to reg- 
ister. At least that is the “alarm- 
ing’ picture the business ovifits 
paint among their people. 

The truth is, however, that 
labor has far from fully tapped 
its vast resources. Only a few 
areas in the country have come 
+ Boy a really intense level of 
labor activity. But this relatively 
little increase of political activi- 
ty by unions has alarmed _busi- 
ness people. They know the tre- 
mendous potential, once labor 
political .action really rolls. 


True, the’ trade unions, too, — 
emphasize registration in the 
“favorable area.” But that cov- 
ers perhaps 90 percent of the 
potential voters. The labor side 
of this struggle knows that the 
larger the number of workers, 
especially trade unionists and 
their families, that is registered, 
the stronger the base for labor’s 
political - objectives. 


Any Use for the 
2 Users Association? 


SO THE “Users Association” 
was finally formed. only to find 
that nobody has any use for it. 
In fact the members of this out- 
fit can’t agree what the “asso- 
ciation” is supposed to do. Some 
of the members know only one 
thing—they want to get their 
hands in the till, that is, collect 
the Suez canal tolls. At least the 
U.S. participants have that up- 
permost in mind. 

Thus the executives of. U.S. 
shipping companies are now try- 
ing to form a cartel that will 
invest in the canal. And the 
N.Y. Times (Oct. 4) describes the 
main objective of this cartel as 
follows: 

“In return for its service in 
expanding traffic during the next 
15 years, the Suez Canal Au- 
thority would grant the new con- 
sortium of private oil and ship- 
ping interests a concession to 
take over some parts of Suez 
Canal operation, including the 
collection of tolls. The right to 
collect tolls would give private 
interests a guarantee of receiv- 


| ing a return on their investment.” 
. 


THE KIND of “returns” they 
expect are evident in the oil 
fields of Arab oa Just ke 
ears isenough. for Standar 
—— * oe ae . yer 
il to. ts equal to tota 
pater What the Wall 
Street financiers have in mind is 
rather openly admitted. Says the 


Times: 


‘tion, 


Iran on oil exploitation in 1954.” 

But they got those terms only 
when they Jirectly interfered in 
Iran's affairs, overthrew one dic- 
tatorship and set up a far more 
brutal dictatorship which turned 
over Iran's oil to Wall Street 
and to the City of London. 

At latest reports Egypt is seri- 
ously considering some kind of 
arrangement with American 
firms. This in itself deos not nec- 
essarily mean a sell-out of Egyp- 
tian interests as in Iran. But if 
the Wall Street cartel-builders 
aré backed by the State Depart- 
ment in a move to take over 
the canal .Egyptian sovereignty 
will be in peril. 

e | 

MEANWHILE the UN Secur- 

ity Council is scheduled to dis- 


cuss the Suez question starting 


today. One diplomat who ar- 
vad for the meeting said every- 
thing depends on a the Brit- 
ish and French are going to do, 
If they insist on ying to im- 
pose control by the Western 
powers the discussion is doomed. 


But there is strong sentiment in- 


UN for mediation and negotia- 
This can be facilitated 
along two possible lines. Either 
through .a committee set up b 

the Security Council or Presi | 
Secretary General~ Dag. Ham- 
marskjold, 

The pressure for -negotiations 
as against force has been mount- 
ing everywhere, particularly in 
Great Britain. It started out as 


’ continues, 
must be in conformity. 


by the 


the Tory threats of force. Labor 
Party chairman Hugh Gaitskell 
went so far at the end of July 
that he proposed -freezing 


- Egypt's sterling credits—the first © 


Sanctions against Egypt. 3 
But the storm of public opin- 
ion quickly changed that. The 
entire i Party, including 
Gaitskell, soon expressed the pop- 
ular will — for negotiations, 

against force. 
. 


AT THE OPENING of the La- 
bor Party conference ‘in Black- 
pool on Monday a unanimously 
adopted resolution assailed the 
Tories for their threats of force. 
The resolution: “condemns the 
Government’s lamentable’ han- 
dling of the Suez Crisis and 
and compliments the Parliamen- 
tary Labor Party on the stand it 
has taken and in particular oa 
the part it has played in commit- 
ting the Government to refer the 
dispute to the Security Council.” 

“It reaffirms,” the aa 
“that British poli 
with the 
spirit and letter of the Charter 
and have as its object the 
achievement of a peaceful settle- 
ment by negotiation.” — 

"That will happen only if it is 

gn that submission of 
Cee i Git ‘2. Sieeing 
? a inning. 
. the ‘British and 
sh were reported anxious 
to bring the matter to. the Coun- 
p ‘in order to discredit 

a UN solution. _ 
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TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 
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by david platt 


Letters on Movies 
-» ] went to see the Eddie Duchin Story... Of all the 


_. cheap films which might have been good, this was it! A 


perfect formula for an ill-conceived, stupidly directed pic- 
ture with the nicést trappings: beautiful settings, clothes, 


nice-looking actors and actresses. I spoke to a young per- 


son and asked her how she liked the Eddie Duchin Story. 
She thought a moment, then said: ‘It was a movie, mean- 
ing I suppose that that’s all you can expect from a movie. 
How about a campaign against going to the neighborhood 
movies? What a ‘shame to 
spend one’s hard earned 


_ money for at best a boring 


;and wasteful experience. I 
suggest that workers, espe- 
cially, go to-the Museum of 
Modern Art to see movies; 
or to the foreign-film thea- 
ters.” —L.A. 


2 oo 


Reply: Instead of cam- 


paigning against going to 

neighborhood movies which 

would have virtually no sup- 

port from the moviegoers and succeed only in making its 
organizers look very foolish, wouldn't it be better to get 
together with the local theatre manager and try to per- 


suade him to book some of the better Hollywood and for- | 


eign made new movies and .revivals which are playing 
around town such as the Ballad of Romeo and Juliet, 
Proud and the Beautiful, Intermezzo, Devil in the Flesh, 
Life of Zola, Story of Pasteur, I am a Fugitive from a 
Chain Gang, Black Legion, Bad Day at Black Rock, For- 
bidden Games, Genevieve, Midsummer Nights Dream. 


The Gadfig—Pre and Cen 

“I agree with your criticism of The Gadfly. It was 
filmed like an opera, only they left out the singers.” 
—A.R., Manhattan. 


“You were a bit too hard on The Gadfly. Remember 


this Soviet film was one of the few films in recent times | 


that dared to take a stand against the reactionary politi- 
cal role of the church. —Anonymous, New York. 


Brickbais and Reses 


“I've been reading your column for years and years. 
By now I should know that Whitman is a genius, Chaplin 


‘ 


is a genius and Twain is a genius. Why dont you write 


abewut sorhe of the profound films I have seen (The Divided 
Heat, Proud and the Beautiful and many more). Nor do 
you write about art and musical activities that are really 
stirring around. Unfortunately, I learn more about these 


- from the Times.and Tribune and TV Guide. As a passion- 


ate lover cf cinema, please please give us more of the pro- 
found developments and less of repetitious theme and 
full-plot-giving review like you do when you write about 


a TV play cr a movie that shared your fancy. 


—A Constant Reader. 


Feature ed. note: Proud and the Beautiful was re- 
viewed on-Aug. 30. When Divided Heart pops up again 
will try to see jt and write something about it. 

: Personally, I liked very much some of your recent 
columns, such as those on the Graziano film and Trapeze. 
You really made shrewd, important, deeply cultured ob- 
servations. Every single thing you ever write should be 
that way, at least if it's something for our paper... . As 
for the cultural payes they are pretty good. The aim should 
be to make them better than pretty good or even than 


very good. The aim should be to make them a national | 


even an international phenomenon. Never a review 
or any column of space that isn’t superb, whether in a dead- 
serious or in a jighter vein of significance. Never a month 


but what readers will find the most richly diverse repre- | 
) of the arts, the 


sentation conceivable of the s 
scientes, and philosophy. “Few, but roses,” as I think Anac- 
—W.R. 


(Gee whiz fellows, have a heart.) 


Recommended Revivals 


_ day. The 20-year-old Warner Bros. film 


x, 


Two Cents Worth of Hope at the Greenwich today 


and tomorrow only. Beautifully acted, directed, warm and 


humanistic Italian film about two young people in love. 

Life of Zola at the Art Theatre, toda through Tues- 
| pha Soa 
uni as Zola, Joseph Schildkraut as Dreyfus, Morris Car- 
novsky as Anatole Francé. 
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Today's Best 
Bets on TV, 


Movies, Theatre 
TV 


World Series: Dodgers vs. Yanks 


(11, 4, 9) 12:45 p.m. 

Phil Rizzuto~Post Series Show 
(At) 3:15 

Feature Movie: DeMauspassant's 
Mademoiselle Fifi with Simon 
Simone (4) 5:30 

New York Report (2) 6:05 

Movie: How Green Was My Val- 
ley (13) 7 and 10. Recommended 

Eddie Fisher Show (4) 7:30 

Walter Winchell Show (4) 8:30 
Guests: Sammy Davis, Jr., Perry 
Como, Martha Raye, Pre- 

miere. 

TV Bowling Sweepstakes (11) 9 

Dinah Shore Show (4) 9. Cuest: 
Frank Sinatra, Dizzy Dean. Pre- 
miere. : ) 
Lilli Palmer Theatre (5) 9 

Boxing (4) 10. Tony Anthony vs. 
Clarence Ninannt 

Person to Person (2) 10:30. Eddie 
and Ida Cantor (2) 10:30 

Red Barber—sports interview (4) 
10:45 


‘| Movie: Amazing Mr. Williams with 


Melvyn Douglas, Joan Blondell 
(2) 11:15 
Steve Allen (4) 11:30 
RADIO 


World Series: Dodgers-Yankees, 

WINS, WMCM 12:45 
MOVIES 

War and Peace, Capitol 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion 

Secrets of the Reef, Baronet 

‘Oklahoma, Rivoli 

| Attack, Maylair 

| Private’s Progress (English), Cuild 
50th 


Bus Stop, Roxy 

Rififi, Fine Arts 

The King and I, Selwyn 

‘Lust for Life, Plaza 

‘The Silent World—feature length 

documentary, Paris 

| DRAMA 

Saint Joan, Phoenix Theatre 

| Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 

|My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

‘Chekhuv’s Uncle Vanya, 4th St 

— Penny Opera, Theatre de 
$s. 

‘Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theates 

Inherit the Wind, National 

Arms and the Man, Downtown 

| Theatre | 

‘Lower Depths, 

| Theatre 


Contemporary 


An Intimate Version 
Of ‘Lower Depths’ 


By HARRY RAYMOND view of the skid-rows of his native 
Last season a seclous- mainte: Raghe® Oe tee ee 
acting group rented an upstairs) Jim Tully took their readers 
meeting room in Alhambra Hall,)/by the hand and led them throu 
15 Second Ave., and went into off-|the lower depths of America. Yet 
Broadway show business with anjin the field of theatre art dealing 
arena-style production of Maxim! with the underworld of lost souls 
's “The Lower Depths.” 1)there is nothing more dynamically 
liked the show at the time, but/Challenging than this play by 


I found weaknesses in both) Corky. 
the staging and in : I believe Mr. Reel and most of 


The group, which calls itself the his actors have discovered the in- 
Contemporary Theatre, has pity Od soul Bs * wee great a - 


up the arena idea, has built a pic- dead 
ture-frame stage and has given the} "8 speech by Satin, the ex-con- 
Gorky drama a new showing in the} Vt when he says: “The truth is 
format the playwright visualized mankind ... the inheritance of free 
5 Ea 
thur Reel directed both these . me 
versions of “The Lower Depths.” What happened the opening 
And the second version, the one} ™Sht is pars asad = — be- 
Rnestner | | came over-O wi e Stan- 
+ fa ying, is by far the better of taleieley sitheenlienlé: iaatbalk nad 
° . . were so moved as to lose control 
‘of ae at — . This is an 
'the opening night performance,| onable sin if it is not Ccor- 
with some of actors trying to rected ag one or two - 
outStanislavsky Stanislavsky, shout-| oe: But from what | age of 
jing their lines instead of speaking Se ia ae ae ae = 
ithem and permitting their enthu-| “°° "hae \ 7 fe 
siasm for the fine roles in which) vepeat Rd “te they will 
they were cast to become a bit repeat their sins in subsequent per- 
. | formances of this play. 


soe boisterous for the business at’ But let’s get to the positive side 


hand. | 
F the uction. And there is 

Nevertheless, Contemporary) aetna 30 ' 
Theatre has a real good show here| ent of paskiite ‘act tn he tee 
Fr lr asl Rete pi ; tone! acting of William Baron as the old 
re by mg actors em one | bindle stiff, the wandering, ragged 
wn a bit. And, according to re-| philosopher who stays for a while 
ports that have come my way, they with the raggamuffins, thieves 
reoag the process of lowering the’ tramps and drunks and tries to set 
— ‘them right. He played the same 


Yet will all its opening night)... in the first Second Av 
! | e. stag- 
sound and fury, it was good theatre’ ing of the play. He has hoondiadl 


- 

: 

} 
’ 


rege per egdlyee ae 2 ee and deepened his characterization 
OFkKy to shine through the in this new production. 
oO 


storm. It must be remembered that ° ° 


“Lower Depths” is no polifYe drama} ‘ 
of the bourgeois parlor with all the Baas yp oes ony Ragen 
little romantic idioces that are Sen-| There is some creditable acting by 
erally cheered by snobs and so-| Edmund Roney as the Baron who 
/phisticates in such a play. ‘has his future behind him, James 
. ’ Paul as the broken-down actor, 
This is a rough-hewn work about! Ronald Durling as the thief, Niki 
people the average theatre-goer|Greene as the wife of the land- 
never. sees. outsidg of a police court.|lord and Mary Samford as the 
Gorky depicted them, the derelicts,' landlord’s sister-in-law. 
hoboes, thieves, broken men and) If you want to see the live ex- 
women, as théy lived and died in| perimental -theatre growmg, I 
a skid row burlap flat in a Rus-| would suggest that you take an ° 
sian city on the Volga at the turn) evening off from the popcorn and 
of the cenfrury. \double-features of your neighbor- 
| It is not a pretty picture. It is hood movie house and go down to 
deeply tragic. It is terrible. But it}Contemporary Theatre for an in- 
is all réal. Dickens another great! timate American version of a clas- 


It had its weaknesses, too, at 


NYC Opera, City Center 


ame ee eee - - 


MOSCOW 


— 
-— 


artist, /gave the world a shocking’ sic Russian drama. 


Boston Conductor Interviewed in Moscow — 


among . American  music-lovers.! could go on such a tour, it would 


| “Words fail me in expressing /“Unfortunately, we failed to be the) undoubtedly be one of the most 


imy delight at the warm reception 
tendered us in the Soviet Union. 
We felt great satisfaction at meet- 
‘ing the Soviet audiences and it Avas 
very pleasant to play for them/” 
Thus spoke Charles Munch, con- 


Orchestra during a friendly chat 
‘with a Soviet newspaperman at 
Moscow's Hotel Metropgle. 

| Leonard Burkat, Munch's secre- 
‘tary and the young Soviet com- 
poser Andrei Eshapi algo joined the 
discussion. 

The conversation took an espe- 
‘cially lively turn when Munch was 
asked to share jis impressions 
about the work /of Soviet com- 


| posers. ) 
He said that the music of Dmitri 


Munch himself likes the works of 
Prokofiev most. He is proud of the 
fact that’ the Second Violin Con- 
‘certo by this outstanding Soviet 

ormed for the 
r his direction. 


Story of Pasteur and Maltese Falcon at the Midtown. | phony 


‘ductor of the’ Boston Syniphony po 


first in the U. S. to present the! important events in his creative 
Tenth Symphony,” Munch added. | jife. | 
¥ : : Many other questions were rats- - 
Munch has already had. an op-|ed. but it is difficult to discuss 
| portunity to make the personal ac-| them all in such a brief article. It 
amen gee of several Soviet com-) js more important to mention one 
sers. The virtuosity of David | theme which dominated the con- 
Oistrakh, whom he had met in his! versation. This is the expansi 
own country, made a great impres-| and consolidation of the cultural 
sion on him, He was very sorry;bonds among peoples. No matter 
that he did not get to hear Emil! how the convetsation proceeded, 
'Gilels when Gilels visited in the! it always came back to this ques- 
'U. S. Munch considers Nellie| tion which is worrying all the peo- 
Shkolnikova, with whom he per-|ple of culture the 
‘formed Tchaikovsky's Violin Con- 
certo, an excellent musician. 
Munch has stated that generally! 
as much as possible, he follows 
| with much attention and interest 
the development of musical life in 
the USSR. He said that he knows 
‘the style of performance of the 
main symphony orchestras of the 
Soviet Union quite well. He likes 
best of all the Leningrad Phithar-| 
‘monic Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Eugene Mravinsky. : 
When touched 


| fa ; oy i; presents a television first when it speech crimes and ordinary crim- {Si 
.* é ee JOSEPH NORTH stars Mildred Dunnock in a drama- inal conspiracies. : 
| : . ' | tization of Nobel Prize winner} “In so doing it violates basic fun-' 


Hitler's Ideas at a Barbecue Stand 
The old man stood behind the counter where the sign 


outside said “Barbecue sandwiches.” I dropped in after | 
the town a mile_away to snatch a bite 


cruising through 


of lunch. His silent wife listened as I gave my order and 


she heard my Northern accent. 

I did not ask the old man 
‘the questions ' *-d on my mind 
‘until I had 
finished. | 
c¢ o mpliment- 
him on the 
- sandwich. 
“Yep, he @ 
said, “i@ 
ought to be = 
good. The pig 
was only bar- 
becued this | 
morning.” 

He spoke the. broad drawl of 
these parts and I had to bend 
over the counter and listen in- 
tently to understand him. 

He said he bought the pig at 
the wholesale place because jhe 
Government has something call- 
ed the Pure Food law and you 
couldn't kill your own hawgs and 
serve them without a Govern- 
ment stamp. He thought that 
was a law, wasn't it, be- 
cause it made sure you didn't 
eat any diseased pig in your 
barbecued sandwich. I said I 
thought it was a good law. 

* 


AFTEE I had ordered my 


second coke, for Clay doesnt 
serve beer, I said I had read 
quite. a lot about. Clay recently 
and what was it that was goimg 
‘going on around here. He said 
the N ——s were trying to 
get their kids into the white 
schools and the National Guard 

been sent in on the N———s 
side. 

I had noticed his wife in the 
baek of the place, an ancient, 
wrinkled woman of seventy-odd, 
I would guess, who had yawned 


‘out of her lips every time she 


> 
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“I don’t know. They’re only kids, 
i , and they 
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outside the place) But it did | 
- taste an awful lot like charcooal, 


and I am no squeamish eater. 
I drank the coke thinking, for 


§.’ this was a time and place where 


you can’t say aloud what's on 
your mind if you are a newspa- 
perman and you want to stick 
around a while. I could not tell 
the o'd man what I wanted to 
say for a couple of well-dressed 
men had come into the place 
and were sitting there with that 
certain hard look that boded no 
good for anybody who thought 
Negro children should go to 
schools where the Supreme 
Court said they had a right to go. 
* 

WHEN I LEFT the place I 
continued my argument with 
old man. In my mind, silently. 

“Listen, friend” I said, “It's 
true that was a war to save de- 
mocracy, and our nation. But 
tell me, do you know who they 
were we fought that war 
against?" 

“Germany” he said. 

“Not just Germany” I replied, 
“but the Cermany that was 
hood winked into following a man 
called Hitler and a party called 
fascist.” 

“Wal,” he replied, “Yep, I do 
kind of remember the name of 
Hitler. And I remember they 
called his party the Nazis.” 

And 1 continued boldly, “Do 
you know that Hitler said what 
these White Citizens Councils 


are saying. That the Nordic race | 
\fourth Saturday starting on this 


is superior to any other race, and 
that anybody else wasn't human, 
and you could kill them off just 
like they killed that heg you 
barbecued this moming?” 
“Weal” he replied, “I disre- 
member that part of it.” 
“That's how it. was” I said. 


“And new the White Citizens | 


Councils are saying just what 
our enemy said in World War 
H that shot at our boys, yours 
and mince. So when the National 
Cuard came out they came for 
the same reasons we sent our 
beys to Europe for.” 
* 


WELL, AN imaginary con- 
versation has an imagimary con- 
clusion. He might have said, “I 
guess you-all are right.” Or, as 
I sadly surmise he said: “I don’t 
follow you, mister. We got a 
right to send our children to any 
school they want to go. And we 
don't want them to go to the 
same school with N————s.” At 
least that’s the way I hear it 


said down here. It wasn’t 
* 

SO I INSIST again that ra- 

tional Americans have a job to 
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TURNING ONE 
TV DIAL AFTER 


ACLU 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ignores crucial differences between 


| | s 
_ (Continued. from Page 1) 
said, but it would have to be 


CBS Television’s “Camera | Three” 


William Faulkier’s “As I Lay! game constituti principles 
Dying,” a novel of an impoverished The ware ; a ~ ates 
Southern family’s reaction to death, - dinar } ni 
this Sunday, on CBS TV, 11:30, has,for its purpose the accomplish-| 
a.m.-12 noon. arnt ment of a single objective, be it 
“Camera Three’ wi amatize bank robbery or espionage. The i 
the first part of the novel, where’ on tt eletiit eee aa hour that the auto, steel and 
Faulkner shows: how relatives and |?"?° y lother manufacturers put into the , 


friends, particularly the immedia’e there can be no ambiguity about/sUB fund is five cents from the 
family, react to the suffering of the the state of mind of one who know-|pay envelope of their workers. He 
dying mother, Addie Bundren ingly participates in the common favered legislative action for that 
(played by Miss Dunnock, who will) enterprise. purpose. * 

Lewis, as he had on many 
past occasions, expounded the 

view that the coal operators 

should get what they are entitled 

to under the capitalist system, 

but so should the workers. He 

answered those who raised the 

mechanization issue by pointing 

out that although American 

miners turn out 11 tons a day 

on an average, far above the 


soon appear in Broadway's “Child | i i eB ae ee 
of Fortune’). , ete . 
. ° activity of a group engaged in 


Ex-heavyweight champion of the advocacy—political speech—has a 
world Joe Louis, accompanied by high social value, receives special! 
his wife won another round in his | protection under fundamental law 


‘battle to win money for Uncle ae 
Sam on “High Finance,” the new 2nd becomes criminal only under 


quiz show which stars Dennis ©xceptional circumstances. 
James over CBS TV last Saturday. | “Moreover, a revolutionary pol-” 
By successfully answering 4 jtjcal group invariably has a com. | 
multi-part question Mr. & Mrs. | plex ogram of social, “economic! productivity of other countries, 
Louis added $35,000 in cash to! and philosophical objectives, many the operator pays him about 
| fivefold the wages and his cost 


si 


their holdings which now total of which are likely to bear no ne- 
$41,500. Their assets, besides the cessary relationship to the prohibit-| production is about a third that 
$35,000 cash sum, include $5,000 | ed advocacy. . . . Thus an indi- of the cost to British producers. 
worth of stock. a $1,000 savings vidual may join a group which ad-; He says the mine werkew are 
account and $500 in luggage. W hen! yocates violent tn os privileged to participate in the 
| the gg . ae to heme work for other parts of its pro-| modern advances of the indus- 
on . a y wi ve the’ or. = try.” 
|chance to go for $75,000. effort” to fee that oa its| — 
On their initial appearance on pjatform.” : 

'the new quiz program they stated | ; mn onductor 
‘that all the money they would win in ‘the Scales-Lightfoot cases may 

on s wou turned over ETM ay (Continued from 

to the Bureau of Internal Revenue | termine nn will aor. " meee 35 _— *) 
‘to be applied against Joe’s back“ | , a repetition’ musicians of all countries, includ- 
ineome taxes. -of the suppression whieh character- ing the Americans, are greatly in- 

Miss Laura A. Cauble of New, Zed many Work’ War I Espionage! terested in expanding international 

York City made her initial appear-| yr a ygatenrtee? a i cultural ties. : 
ance on thé program, but time. ran _ 5 peneecunen r state) “We have to know each other 
out before she could play the game. syndicalism Kanes. more closely and better,” the 
_Ninety-years-old, she will tell what! The clear and present danger! american musician said. “I 
her life's dream ‘is when she re- ** which grew out of these chap- like te visit Russia more {requently, 
turns in two weeks to begin her *™5 = aay oe to = I would gee p 33 excel- 
‘Eemb. provice some principle in: musicians to our frequent — 
F “High Finance” will not be tele-| dealing with the power of | med | guests.” ig 
‘vised next Saturday, Oct. 6. It will ment to punish speech Poses! “Peace throughout the world is 
‘be pre-empted by “Ford Star ™° significant threat to the com! what we ali have to strive for in- 
Iubilee” which will be seen every ™unity. In the Dennis case (the af. ig car gee ye 
‘movie starrmg Judy Carland with 


date. 


. . ° 


| “The Wizard of Oz,” the MGM roo <a 
Frank Morgan, Ray Bolger, Bert) 


‘Lahr, Jack Haley, Billie Burke,| ses 
‘Margaret Hamilton, Charley Grape- ed that it could not be compelied that 


win and The Munchkins, will be 


t race,” he a ; 
to wait until the eve of an read ——— : cue 
‘presented as a special two-hour| “What the government asks here} The Yankee skipper said that he 
| “Ford Star Jubilee” in color, Sat- £°° much turther. For the valida-: to bench third *baseman 
‘urday, Nov. 3 (9-11 p.m.) Rights ten of conviction under the frst| Andy Carev and first baseman Bill 
‘to The “Wizard of Oz,” which has /federal statute which has sought Skowron, who were one for three 
never been shown on television be-|%0. punish mere membership = and hitless for four at bats respec- 
fore, were recently acquired by, $™ups advocating revolutionary | tively in the first game. 
the Network. doctrine wil have a damaging ef-/ | “1 was gonna make these changes 

The picture, which brought Judy - “a characteristically mayer when we got home anyway, Sten- 
Cote te aie dame — expressing political | ge] asserted as he prepared to shift 
presented im 1990 and is the Sie : “Martin from second to third 
adaptation the famous in: 
Pawar : dot our 
the “Oz” series by L. Frank Baum. 

In “The Wizard of Oz” Judy Gar.” The ACLU brief made clear it | > 
land first sang her now-famous had no interest in the Communist ainout, stil] 

“Over the Rainbow.” Other songs .ideas espounded by Seales and Ebbets Field. The scene ti ) 
in the score by Harold Arlen and Lightfoot, and was concerned only | shift to Yankee Stadium a day 
“We're Off To See Thte Wizard,” ¢d. The brief was prepareil by simply set back a day. = 
“Munuchiknland,” “If I Only Had Bernard Weisberg, general counsel} Clearing skies were preditted 
| A Heart,” “If I had A Brain,” “The °f the ACLU Lilinois Divisioin,|for today and it was anticipated 
Jitterbug,” “The Merry Old Land and Barent Ten Eyck, one of the that there would be no further 
of Oz” and “Follow the Yellow ational ACLU’s general counsel. “delay. - 


oo ON THE SCOREBOARD 


“The Wizard of Oz” was direct- 
ed by Victor Fleming and produc- | 
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~ Yanks May Bench 


~< Carey, Skowron 
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-combe, a 


‘acity crowd expected to include 


Rain yesterday postponed 
time in five years to provide 
Brooklyn Dedgers ad 
battle between Big Don Newcombe 
and Don Larsen of the New York 
Yankees. 

Commissioner Ford Frick order- 


a 24-hour delay in the second game 


the World Series for the first 
a restful break for the weary 


NEWK ON 


ei the postponement at water- 
soaked Ebbets 
Field “to protect 
the fans against 
a shortened ball 
game and _ the 
agrecing manag- 
ers, Casey Sten- 
geil and Walter 
Alston, said it 
would not alter 
their plans. ee 
Thus it still 
will - be New- : 
27- 
game winner, 


COLEMAN 


“CHOKE-UP’ 


}' stoop-shouldered 


Don Newcombe of the Dodgers. 
wants to prove today, once and for) 
all, that he is not a “choke-up’; 
pitcher and that he can win “the: 
big ones.” : | 

The “choke-up” charge has 
haunted Newk for the past few 
seasons and there was a tinge of. 
bitterness in his voice as he sat 
by his locker 

“They say I choke up,” he said 
softly, and he mouthed the phrase 
with the contempt that all ball 


agzinst the unpredictable Larsen, 
an li-game winner, before a cap 


Democratic Presidential candidate’ 


oe reserve for this most ab-. 
orrent item in their vocabulary. | 

Several times this vear Newk 
has stopped potential losing streaks. 


Adlai Stevenson. 
Nor did the delay alter the odds. 


The Yankees still were rated 11 to) Series 


10 favorites with the delayed sec- | brought 
» reach of the leaders. 


, << 


ond game remaining even money. 
Alston figured the extra day's 
rest would be a factor toward help- 
ing veteran Sal Maglie, who won 
the opening game, 6 to 3. 
“But it may hurt Newcombe’s 
control because with extra rest he 
sometimes is inclined to get wild,” 


He pitched a shutout to win a big 
from Milwaukee _ that 


Brooklyn back within’ 


“I dunno why it is. I've pitched 
‘a lot of games and I've won a lot, 
but somehow here are people who, 


bey consider the games I pitch} 


“big ones,” he went on. “Why do) 
they only call it a big game if I 
‘lose it? | 

“That's why I want more than 


Tribute toa 
Crattsman 


“Maglie just kept chasing me 
around the plate to make me go 
for the bad ball he wanted me 
to hit at,” said Gil McDougald, . 
“there’s nobody quite like him 
in our league and we didn't 


know quite what to expect.” 
, 


SERIES BRIEFS 


Statistical-minded Yankee fans 
didn’t take that opening defeat too 
seriously. Here’s why: The Yankees 
lost the first game on four other 
occasions ‘and each time battled 
back to win the series. Also, in the 
five World Series the Yanks have 
lost, they copped the opener. 


After President Eisenhower was 
introduced to all the players at the 
opening series came, Dodger man- 
ager Walt Alston was asked 
whether he was a Democrat or a 


ee 


‘Republican. “I just root for the 
Dodgers,” he answered. 


EE ee 


Casey Stengel chased several 
Brooklyn players from the back of 
the batting cage Wednesday dur- 
ing New York's pre-game drill. 


“Damned if those Dodgers don't 
act like they own the ball park,” 
‘said Ole Case. 


Those secret service men ag- 


signed to protect President Eisen- 


hower leave nothing to chance. 
One agent posted’ near the chief 
executive was equipped with, a 
baseball glove to spear any foul 
ball headed towards the Presiden- 
tial box. : "4 


Casey Stengel said his Yankee 


Alston asserted. “Besides, it might ) 200 _ his: 
Be. | anything else to win tomorrow's, Pl@vers were pretty familiar with 


hurt our hitting. We've been 
and I'd like to keep ‘em that way.” 

Alston said he would move Gil 
Hodges and Sandy Amoros up to 
fifth and sixth in the batting order, 
dropping Carl Furillo and Roy 
Campanella to seventh and eighth 
respectively. 

Stengel was emphatic in his 
opinion that the postponement was 
a break fer the Dodgers. 

“Brooklyn needs the rest after 


' (Continued on Page 7) : 


game—for myself and for the club. 
It’s going to make a big difference’ 
whether we're two games .up or 
all even after tomorrow.” 

Newcombe, whose 27 victories | 
this season makes him a leading) 
candidate for both the National| 
‘League most valuable player and 
the new pitche® award. Soon after 
‘the postponement was announced | 
iput on his uniform, went. outside 


| 


hour on the cinder track 


the Dodgers. “We play’ em down 
south every spring, Casey ex- 
plained. He thought a minute and 
added, “and we usually play’ em 
every fall, too.” 


oe eer SS a 


BOBO QUITS 

PORTLAND, Ore., Oct. 4. 
Carl (Bobo) Olson, at 28, went in- 
to retirement today—convinced he 
couldn’t come back from the ef- 


|in the drizzle, and ran for a half-|ects of knockouts by Archie Moore 


and Sugar Ray Robinson. 


— 


THE DUEL: Maglie vs. Mantle 


=. curves in the first inning and then 
q — him what I thought was a 
- rea 


» must have thought it was a pretty 
good 


: Mantle from now,” 


again and this time I let go a curve 
with plenty on it. It hits the corner 


* 


From the Mound: 


A World Series short story in 
two parts. 

Part I—How Sal Maglie pitched 
to Mickey Mantle. 

“Our scouts have a book on how 
to pitch to Mantle,” said Sal. “But 
I figured [ would have to handle 
him a little different than anybody 
else, because this is a guy who.can 
ruin you with one: pitch. I don’t 
think he has any real big weak- 
ness: So I tried to keep ‘him off 
stride. [ worked on him with 


ood ‘pitch, a curve about 
belt -high, and he belted it. He 


itch, too. 

“After that pitch, I said I’m go- 
ing to be even more careful with 
Maglie ‘ con- 
tinued. : ) 

“The next time I got him 2-2 


and Mantle is called out. He didn’t 
beef one word so I guess he 


into a big double play. I sure was 


. From then on, Maglie said, _ it! 
was a real “cat and mouse game.” 

“I guess we're trying to outwit 
each other. I made up my mind 
he gets nothing good to look at. 
The pitches are going to be in and 
out, and up and down, but noth- 
ing down the middle. If I had a 
real good fast ball I might have 
tried that. But it wasn’t worth the 
risk. 

“I = wasn’t disturbed too much, 
either, if I walked him. I'd rather 
give him one base than have him 
take four from me. So he did walk 
twice. But I got the hitters behind 
him each time.” 

And what about when Mantle 
came up in the ninth inning with 
one out and Slaughter on base? 

“I really worked on him that 
time,” aid Sal. “And I let go on 
the big pitch with as good a curve 
as I threw all day. That one he hit 


"ars to get him out of there for 
> last time.” 


Part II — How Mickey 


thought it was a strike, too.” 


‘I batted against Sal Maglie. 


From the Plate: 
Mantle 


| customer, 


“This guy was a real tough 


said Mickey. “All day 
long, curves, sliders, curves. Never 
two pitches the same. Some in, 
some out, some up, some down, 
some faster than others. 

“But in the first inning, he threw 
me a Slider. It was a little below 
the waist. And I hit it for the hom- 
er, 


The next three times,” said Man- 
tle. “I wanted to get something 
good to hit at, but 
me very much, The first time he 
got me looking and I guess it was 
a pretty good pitch. The next two 
times I waited and got the base 
on balls. But it was the same old 
story. Never two pitches in sucoes- 
sion that were the same. It got 
monotonous. So in the ninth inning 
I swung on a slow curve, thought 
I hit it prety g00d but it was on 
the ground a double play.” 

Mantle, like all -of the other 
Yankees, hopes to get another shot 
at Maglie, in 

“Next time we may know a little 
more, about him,” he said. “Next 
time we should do a little bettés,” 


e didn't give} 


to the 
Ciants. a9 
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scoreboard _ 


by lester rodney 


Day Off Helps Dodger Pitching 


REST FOR THE weary or momentum for the hot? Which is 
more impértant? Answer that one and you may have the answer 
to the question around town “Which team figures te benefit more 
from the postponement?” 

And then again, maybe you wont. 

Anyhow, let’s chat about the factors involved. 

There’s a powerful case for the one day delay helping the 
Dodgers. The Yanks, and particularly their pitchers, had all the 
rest they needed in the final weeks of the regular season when 
they were just marking time. The Brooks had to use their top pitch- 
ers hard and often. Don Newcombe, who was definitely showing 
signs of-wear and tear after his tremendous 27-game winning sea- 
son, would have pitched yesterday with three days rest. Now he'll 
go with four. The extra day can help, It adds not a thing, to Yankee 
pitcher Don Larsen, who was plentifully rested before the Series. 

.Second factor—the day off brings Old Sal Maglie back into fo- 
cus one game earlier for a second start, and this is no small pota- 
toes. If it hadn’t rained, Sal would be pitching Sunday in the fifth 
game of the Series with three days rest. . . or Monday with four 
day’s rest in the sixth game if his arm wasn't ready, but most likely 
Sunday. Now he can pitch Sunday with three day’s rest in the 
FOURTH game of the Series, necessitating only one “other” mem- 
ber of the Dodgers’ uncertain pitching staff instead of two. This 
would seem to dictate Clem Labine at the Stadium tomorrow, elim- 
inating Craig-or Erskine from the rotation, If the curve balling Clem 
can be kept out of relief. action. today, that is. | 

Another Dodger angle, though far less specific, is that the club 


is older than the Yanks and finished the season more weary than the | 


champs, hence on the face of things figures to benefit more from a 
day of rest for tired muscles. 
. 

SO WHAT'S THE other side of the picture, if any? 
Momentum. This can be a meaningful factor. The Dodgers wound 
up their season with three big and im t victories over the 
Pirates. Their bats were blazing. They had the home run range. 
They beat the Yanks in the first game. 

It is the contention of some: in and around the game that the 
series angle of the rested team having the advantage over the team 
which had to battle all the way is all wrong, that the team which 


had to rest on its oars too long is apt to be bowled over by the high © 


pressure rush of the team which was“up” to the very last day, that 
this momentum becomes more important than the lack of rest. - 
Proponents of the momentum-over-rest theory could point to 
the 1951 Series, which incidentally was the last time-a Series game 
was knocked out by rain. That year, as Giant fans will well remem- 


ber (and Dodger fans too if they try hard) the National League sea- . 


son finished in a tie on Sunday night. On Monday, Juesday and 
Wednesday the Giants battled the Dodgers in a two out of three 
layoft for the pennant and won it on Bobby. Thomson’s historic 
omer with two out in the ninth late Wednesday afternoon. The 
very next day, Thursday, the Giants had to go into: the Yankee Sta- 
dium without a single day for rest or alignment and face the wait- 


ing Yankees. The Giants won two of the first three, then it rained - 


on Sunday, finally giving the Giants a day off after a week long 
pressure-cooker. After the rain the Yanks took command and woa 
the Series. 
However, to get the real picture of that ‘51 Series, you have to 
go to the pitching situation. Oddly enough; the rested, waiting 
anks were in worse straits for:a pitcher that Sunday than the used 
up Giants. The reason—they had a pitching staff with three aces, 
Reynolds, Raschi and Lopat and nothing but mediocre depths be- 
neath that. They were going to have to gamble on the veteran Na- 


tional League castoff, Johnny Sain, now a relief pitcher, in the | 


fourth game. The Giants had Sal Maglie (you may have heard of 
him) ready to go for the first time in the Series, with three days 
rest after his playoff chore. He was just a kid of 34 then. It certain- 
Y — like a day the Giants could take a crushing 3-1 Series 
ad, 

But the day’s rain enabled the Yanks to come back with Rey- 
nolds, who throttled the Giants to tie the Series. 

So you really cant call that exclusively a case 
mentum, can you, 


of arrested mo- 


THE TRUTH PROBABLY IS that you can overdo*any angle 
of this sort, that there is something to be said for being rested; and 
something to be said for momentum.  __ 

You might well say, assuming the Dodgers hit their batting 
stride at the very end of the season and maintained it into the first 


game of the Series, does one dayoff really mean the end of that? , 


After all, there were TWO days off between the last- game with 
Pittsburgh and the Series opener. How come the momentum didn’t 
die out then, if this one day off is so important momentum-wise? 
Sounds like.a proper enough question, . 

(And if Larsen beat Brooklyn 1-0 today, it could merely be 
because Larsen pitched that much better than did Ford om open- 


chatter 
won 


ing mr) | 
All of which may make interesting enough rainy day 
The feeling here is that generally the team which would have 


a Series without any 
day break, but that any advantage in this particular case must 
ven to the “tired” Dodgers over the “rested” Yanks because 
specific ens conte, just as the postponement in 51 
advantage of the “rested” Yanks over. 


pe dispose of a team of 


postponements is apt to win it despite a one 


? 


